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One-man airline Ihai. links the outposts 


The isolated Government outposts of New Guinea are now 
linked by a regular air service. Papuan Air Transport is 
the rather important-sounding name of this airline, 
although it actually consists of one plane—an A vro 
Anson—and one pilot, Mr. Hank van . Floten. 


TV/Tr. van Floten knew little of 
the hazards of flying in New 
Guinea when he settled in Port 
Moresby some three years ago. 
Tn this country of soaring moun¬ 
tain ranges and dense forest, the 
pilot gets little help from modern 
navigational aids, and maps are 
inadequate. 

Before he could begin a regular 
air service, this present-day Flying 
Dutchman had to learn the 
various routes through the moun- 


CONCERTS FOR 
CHILDREN 

The Ernest Read Orchestral 
Concerts for Children are under 
way once more, providing a feast 
of good music. 

Four fine orchestras—the Lon¬ 
don Symphony, the Philharmonic, 
tha Boyd Neel, and the Phil- 
harmonia—will be heard in the 
scries of Saturday concerts at the 
Royal Festival Hall, London. 

All seats are already booked up 
until Christmas, but there are still 
some available for January 26, 
February 23, March 23, and May 
11. The January and March con¬ 
certs will have repeat perform¬ 
ances in the afternoon at two 
o’clock, and big school parties are 
expected as usual. 

Full particulars from Mr. C. N. 
Bartlett, 30 Goldsmith Avenue, 
Acton, W.3. 


GUESTS OF THE MAYOR 

Seniors of Brighton schools are 
to be invited to the monthly 
meetings of the Town Council. In 
this way the mayor hopes to foster 
their interest in local government 
and the affairs of their own home 
town. An added attraction is that 
the young visitors will have tea 
with him. 


650 YARDS OF SAUSAGE 

Nuremburg Butchers’ Associa¬ 
tion celebrated its 80th anniversary 
the other day by making a sausage 
over a third of a mile long and 
parading it through the streets. 


76 YEARS OF SINGING 

Fifty years in the choir of the 
London church of St. Saviour’s, 
Herne Hill, is the proud record of 
Mr. Albert Mankelow, who is 82. 
And altogether he has been singing 
in church choirs for 76 years. 


tain valleys, the variations of 
weather, and the peculiarities of 
the various landing-strips. 

The strip at Tapinijfor instance, 
is in a valley between 7000-foot 
mountains. The pilot must begin 
his descent before he sees the air¬ 
strip, his only guide being a small 
track along the mountain to his 
right. 

Reaching the end of the track, 
he makes a left 'turn around a 
mountain, and there is the strip— 
on a small plateau with a 1000-foot 
drop at the end. To make land¬ 
ing even more difficult, the strip 
has a one in eight slope. Regard¬ 
less of wind, take-off is always 
made downhill and landing is 
always made uphill. 

The work on these air, strips— 
and new ones are being built all 
the time—is carried out by the 
native people under the super¬ 
vision of Government officers.' 
Some of the airstrips have bitu¬ 
men and steei-matting surfaces, 
but 80 per cent have natural grass 
and clay surfaces, and the work 
of clearing and levelling is done 
entirely by hand—and foot! 

WORKING WHILE THEY DANCE 

The climax of the job of strip- 
making is the final surfacing. This 
is done with a lively ceremony 
known as a “sing-sing.” After 
a feast held on the strip, the tribes 
begin dancing—and up to 4000 
pairs of stamping feet soon have 
the surface ready for the first air¬ 
craft. Most New Guinea strips 
were built in this way. 

Every week Mr. van Floten has 
to land on at least 20 strips, every 
one presenting some sort of prob¬ 
lem. He sets off from Port 
Moresby, makes for the northern 
New Guinea coast, and calls in 
turn at the various outposts scat¬ 
tered along the 400-mile route to 
Madang, near New Britain, 

Although the visits have been 
regular for three months now, the 
plane’s arrival is still a cause of 
amazement to the native people. 
Every time the Anson lands they 
eagerly surround it, inspecting it 
thoroughly inside and out. Euro¬ 
peans, too, welcome the arrival 
of the plane, for with it comes the 
eagerly-awaited mail. 

Yes, in a country where, the 
dense growth prevents roads from 
being made, the arrival of Papuan 
Air Transport is certainly a wel¬ 
come occasion. 


QUICKER BY PLANE 
THAN BY PHONE 

A Hawker Hunter jet plane has 
flown from London to Rome 
(nearly 900 mile’s) in 94 minutes. 
The previous record, set up by a 
Comet in 1950, was 119 minutes. 

Soon after learning of the new 
achievement, the general manager 
of the Hawker Aircraft Company 
said: “It took us three hours to 
make a telephone call to Rome 
this morning. Perhaps from now 
on we will send our message by 
Hunters.” 


PUFFING BILLY AT 
THE PALACE 

Prince Charles and Princess 
Anne will soon be seeing a colour 
film of Australia’s Puffing Billy, 
the old bush train which every 
weekend takes children for a ride 
up the Dandenong Ranges, just 
outside Melbourne. 

Sent by air mail to the Royal 
children, the film was taken a few 
weeks ago by members of the Puff¬ 
ing Billy Preservation Society. It 
show's the train puffing its way 
through beautiful country. 


TOYS OF LONG AGO 

A box of toys 2600 years old 
has been found in a tomb on the 
site of a city of the ancient king¬ 
dom of Phrygia, in Asia Minor. 

The toys were carved wooden 
figures of animals—a horse, a lion, 
a winged horse, a lion fighting a 
bull, and a yoked ox. The Penn¬ 
sylvania University expedition, 
which made the discovery dates 
the box at about 700 b.c. The rich¬ 
ness of the toys is thought to show, 
that the child was a member of a 
royal family. 

Other articles found in the tomb 
were an engraved leather-lined 
bronze belt, a throne-like wooden 
chair inlaid in contrasting woods 
and decorated with bronze tacks, 
28 bronze vessels, a wooden bed, 
and many vases and bowls. 


The only way to bring supplies and people across the 
Zambesi at the site of the huge Kariba Dam is by this aerial 
ropeway. When finished the dam will turn the Kariba 
Gorge into a lake about 150 miles long. See page 2 


Over the Zambesi 


FLYING DUTCHMAN OF 
NEW GUINEA 
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Down from his first solo 

Here is young John Reynell just after landing from his first 
solo flight at the West London Aero Club, White Waltham. 
He had received only five hours’ instruction and thus set up 
a club record for speedy learning. 


Livingstone’s dream 
is coming true 


Two great African rivers, the 
Zambesi and its tributary, the 
Shire, are now harnessed for what 
will be the world’s biggest hydro¬ 
electric power scheme. This is 
part of a plan for bringing pros¬ 
perity to a vast region discovered 
by David Livingstone just a hun¬ 
dred years ago. And it will bring 
to fulfilment his dream of a fertile 
Zambesi valley peopled with pros¬ 
perous villages. 

The last gap in a dam across the 
River Shire at Liwonde, 50 miles 
below Lake Nyasa, is now 
sealed. Gradually the controlled 
waters of the river will be pushed 
back into the lake, so raising its 
height to provide hydro-electric 
power. 

Twenty-five miles farther down 
the stream another huge barrage 
will help to control this immense 
stream with its cataracts and 
treacherous reaches. 

NEW JOB FOR A WRECK 

A small steel ship, the Domira, 
has been sunk on her side to help 
in protecting the barrage. She was 
used, sixty years ago, against 
slave traders. She has been lying 
useless in the river since the slave 
trading ended, and now helps the 
plan for bringing new life to 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

It was up this very river that 
Livingstone struggled with his 
ship in a gallant attempt to reach 
the lake, and it was on the river 
banks that he freed slave gangs 
on their way down to the coast. 

In his 700-mile tramp through 
Nyasaland Livingstone saw that it 
was a country good for farming. 
Along his trail lines of wire will 
soon be carrying power to the 
most remote . farms. The river 
which defeated him, and the lake 
which nearly sank his frail ship's 
boat, are to be harnessed for the. 
people he wished to help. 


But an even greater enterprise 
is gradually taking shape deep in 
the Kariba Gorge of the Zambesi 
River, which forms the boundary 
between Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia. By 1960 a great dam 
will have been built across the 
river, and by 1963 will have 
formed a sheet of water about 150 
miles long. 

Throughout this month and the 
next the Batoka people will be 
moving out of the area on to 
higher and more fertile ground. 
Altogether 50,000 people are being 
provided with new homes, specially 
treated against malaria, with com¬ 
pensation to every man, woman, 
and child, and food for six 
months. 

. From Kariba Lake power lines 
will run all over Central Africa— 
to the mines of the Copper Belt 
and to the city of Salisbury. 
Livingstone believed most pro¬ 
foundly that the Zambesi was the 
key to the future prosperity of 
Central Africa. Now, by means 
he never imagined, his dream is 
coming true. 


DANGEROUS WORK 

Frogmen are playing a part in 
the Kariba Dam operation on the 
Zambesi River in Rhodesia. They 
have a contract to search for lost 
equipment, and one of them has 
already recovered a truck which 
fell into the river from the road 
bridge above. 

But it is dangerous work. Hav¬ 
ing tied a rope to the truck, he 
made for the surface, and then re¬ 
ported: “The current down there 
is* terrific. To walk along the bot¬ 
tom you have to lean forward at 
a fantastic angle. What I’m trying 
to solve is how to avoid being cut 
by sharp rocks, and how to keep 
crocodiles away.” 


T he Children's Newspaper, November 10, 1956 
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By the C N Press Gallery 
Correspondent 

0ne of the most important 
debates at Westminster before 
Parliament “ prorogued ”—a term 
explained below—was a Lords 
debate on automation. 

It was important as showing the 
new outlook on work problems 
which has developed during the 
post-war period of “full employ¬ 
ment.” To put the matter simply: 

A quarter of a century ago the 
world was in the throes of a terri¬ 
ble trade depression. At one stage 
there were three million men in 
this country alone who could not 
get jobs. Some were out of work 
for years on end. 

The position slowly improved 
before the war, and since then, as 
a result of the vast destruction, 
there grew up an overwhelming 
demand for new houses and new 
buildings, as well as for a vast 
variety of manufactured goods. 

WORK FOR ALL 

With her factories working at 
full speed, Britain could guarantee 
a job to almost everyone who 
wanted one. Thus in 25 years we 
have moved from mass unemploy¬ 
ment to full employment. 

The Lords debate brought out 
the fact that the war and the post¬ 
war demand for goods, especially 
electrical and engineering products, 
gave a big boost to “automation.” 

This is a word coined in America 
to describe the automatic handling 
of manufactured parts during pro¬ 
gressive stages of production. 
Automation as it is known today 
became possible with the develop¬ 
ment of machines able to control 
and supervise their own opera¬ 
tions. And as more and more of 
these machines are developed, it 
will mean that in some industries 
fewer workers will be needed. 

Some way has to be found to 
share work in those industries. In 
others, of course, automation can¬ 
not be used. (A bus, for instance,' 
cannot be driven by a “mechanical 
man ”—yet!) 

TACKLING A PROBLEM 

The Government and both em¬ 
ployers and trade unions are now 
working on plans to ensure that 
other work is found for men dis¬ 
placed by automation. 

A man’s labour is his chief asset. 
In the days of depression he often 
“went to the wall.” Now, as Vis¬ 
count Hailsham said in the debate, 
he must be treated as a human 
being; he must not be liable to 
instant dismissal without cause. 

This is an important change of 
outlook. Young people starting 
work today can be assured of a 
better deal in their working lives 
than previous generations. 

So, as we might say, in this very 
human problem we have come to 
“the end of the session” and are 
ready to start another. That is the 
meaning of “prorogation”—the 
ending, by the Crown, of a session 
of Parliament. 

Old business has been dispatched. 
New business is about to begin. 


News from Everywhere 


ROADS REPLACE RAILWAYS 
Six hundred miles of railway 
lines serving the goldfields and the 
wheat belt in Western Australia 
are to be closed and replaced by 
roads. The lines have been losing 
over £4,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Donald Campbell, holder 
of the world’s water speed record, 
said recently that he plans to use 
a gas turbine car to capture the 
world’s land speed record of 394 
m.p.h. set up in September 1947 
by John Cobb. 

Man overboard 



This is the armoured diving suit 
in which Italians of the research 
ship Proteo explore the bed of the 
sea. The photograph was taken 
just as the diver was about to be 
lowered overboard. ’ 


CHILDREN’S OPERA 

The Children’s Opera Group, 
directed by Margaret John, is pre¬ 
senting Red Riding Hood and 
Goldilocks at the King George’s 
Hall, Great Russell Street, Lon¬ 
don, W.C.l, on Saturday. Novem¬ 
ber 17, at three p.m. Proceeds 
will go to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 

A four-foot nail, believed to be 
600 years old, has been discovered 
in an ancient beam during repair 
work at Lichfield Cathedral. 

Edinburgh’s trams make their 
last journey on November 16. 

T V AT SEA 

The crew of the Royal 
Sovereign lightship, anchored 
seven miles off Eastbourne, have 
been presented with a television 
set by the people of Hastings. 

To mark the Intepational Geo¬ 
physical Year and the Trans- 
Antarctic Expedition, the Natural 
History Museum has a special 
exhibition on Antarctica. 

The Duchess of Gloucester has 
sent a letter of thanks and two 
toys to five-year-old Barry Bragg, 
of Barrow, Suffolk. Barry found 
a brooch she had lost there when 
opening the village hall. 

Russia now has an electronic 
machine . which can translate 
English into Russian. 

Mining equipment and a jet 
engine w'ere included in the pro¬ 
ducts displayed during an indus¬ 
trial service held in Derby 
Cathedral. 


GAM AGES 

MAMMOTH MODEL RAILWAY 

BRIGHTER, BETTER THAN EVER THIS YEAR 



Too wonderful to describe—too large to photograph, except in sections— 
this fabulous layout must be seen to be believed. This new layout is even 
better than all previous efforts. Dozens of big ‘ O ’ Gauge Electric Trains 
of all types running on track covering an area of approximately 1,000 sq. feet: 
New scenic effects include a mechanical fairground with a Giant Wheel, etc. 
and real Water Fountains. Also Helicopter landing station and a mountain 
feature with many moving model cars. 


THE WORLD’S 

MOST FAMOUS 
CHRISTMAS 
BAZAAR 

Meet Father Christmas 
at his 

CARNIVAL ON ICE 

Watch the rhythmic move¬ 
ments of the Beautiful 
Ballerinas, and the fun¬ 
niest Mechanical Figures 
you ever saw. 

Lucky Parcels for every 
boy and girl. 

Don’t forget the special 
CRACKER TEAS in the 
Restaurant. 



GAMAGES N E W 

132-page MODEL BOOK 

This issue includes full particu¬ 
lars and prices of all train, boat, 
car and aircraft models and 
accessories available at damages 
and even more interesting Facts, 
Figures, Photos and Stories about 
Railways, Airways, Liners, 
Racing Cars, etc. Post 4<f. 
WONDERFUL 
VALUE 


v- 


N0W! A CAR 
LAYOUT, TOO,IN 

TRUE GAMAGE STYLE 

A spectacular layout cover¬ 
ing approximately 100 sn. 
ft. Iteal scale models of 
famous cars race after on* 
another through countless 
scenic thrills, on a ron< : 
that cuts its way throucl 
a sheer mountain face. 

MOST WONDERFUL OF ALL 

These cars vary speed, 
accelerate—and just occa¬ 
sionally even skid to avoid 
one another as they race 
by the real water canal, 
over the humpback bridge 
and other features. 

DON'T MISS THIS! 


GAMAGES, H0LB0RN, E.C.I. Hoi. 8484. OPEN THURSDAYS 7 P.M. 
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SOLVING A FISHY RIDDLE 


For thousands of years Mediter¬ 
ranean fishermen have wondered 
why their catches varied with the 
seasons. This winter a solution is 
being sought. 

Along the shores of Libya, for 
instance, in summer time the big, 
rich-tasting tuna fish can be caught 
easily in shoals with huge seine 
nets. It is a good harvest for both 
canning and fresh fish, because the 
tuna yields large, juicy joints. But 
where do the tuna go in winter? 

This is one of the questions the 
newly-formed General Fisheries 
Council for the Mediterranean is 
out to solve. At its Istanbul head¬ 
quarters the Council has a huge 
map on which the movements of 
fish are marked. 

It appears that this famous sea, 
which has been more sailed on and 
more fished in than any other sea 
in the world, has never been rich in 
fish because food for them is 
scarce compared with, say, the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 


VOLCANO AWAKES 

Mount Soufriere, the highest 
mountain on Guadeloupe, in the 
French West Indies, has erupted 
for the first time since 1836. 

There has been no overflow of 
lava, but eight new craters have 
been formed on the mountain-top 
by explosions, and dense clouds of 
smoke and water vapour have been 
billowing upwards. 


I What the Council wants to know 
is why certain fish thrive and some 
do not. It wants to discover more 
haunts of giant shrimps, because 
they would make useful export for 
the fishermen of the Mediterranean 
shores. Recently large quantities 
of high-quality shrimps were dis¬ 
covered by deep trawling. There 
must be more secrets like that 
waiting to be found if the fisher¬ 
men used modern methods. 

Now that combined observations 
are to take place, it may be 
possible to answer some of the 
fishy riddles of the Mediterranean, 
and particularly the one about the 
winter haunts of the tuna. 


BUSY ATLANTIC 

More people than ever are 
crossing the Atlantic by sea and 
air. Shipping companies are 
hoping to reach the million pas¬ 
senger mark by the end of the 
year, and the total for the airlines 
may reach 750,000. 


NICE FOR SHOPPERS 

The American city of Minne¬ 
apolis has a magnificent new shop¬ 
ping centre. Completed at a cost 
of £7,000,000, it covers 41 acres, 
has 72 shops, and parking space for 
.7000 cars. Not least of its many 
attractions is a little zoo for the 
amusement of young children left 
in charge of nurses while mother 
does the shopping. 


MERSEY FORT 
FOR SALE 

Readers who have stayed at New 
Brighton, or have sailed down the 
Mersey to the Isle of Man and 
other places, will know the great 
stone fort that stands in the 
water where the river widens out 
to the bay. This is the Perch Rock 
Battery which for a century and a 
quarter has been armed with guns 
and manned by soldiers. Now it is 
up for sale, and will, it is thought, 
probably be bought by some 
amusement caterer who will use 
the broad top for seaside diver¬ 
sions. 

The fort was built to guard 
Liverpool’s river from invasion by 
an enemy fleet. Its foundation 
stone was laid in 1826, construc¬ 
tion being complete by 1829, and 
the cost is recorded at the curiously 
precise figure of £26,965 0s. 8+d; 
this being £100 less than estimated. 

Even during the two World 
Wars this fort only once fired a 
shot in earnest. That was when 
an unknown object, thought to be 
a U-boat, was seen out in the river 
approaches. All the guns were 
removed three years ago. 

During the Second World War, 
when air attacks became more 
probable than onslaught from the 
sea, the wider inner court of the 
Perch Rock Battery was actually 
camouflaged as a tea garden, with 
paths and grass. 


CAMP IN MEMORY OF 
KING GEORGE 

Northern Rhodesia has a big 
new youth camp on the banks of 
Mulungushi River, east of 
Broken Hill. It is the territory’s 
memorial to King George VI. • 

Half the cost of the camp, £4000, 
has been contributed by the people 
of the territory and the other half 
by the Government. African 
schoolboys helped in the building 
and clearing work. 

The camp will be run on the 
lines of the Duke of York camps, in 
which the late King took so much 
interest. It will be used to train 
youth leaders of all races, African, 
European, and Asian. 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs for both 
juniors and seniors have grown 
steadily in Northern Rhodesia. 
Last year there were 148 groups 
with some 3500 members. There 
are also over 5000 Boy Scouts and 
nearly 4000 Girl Guides in this 
young country. 

FLYING ALONG IN 
A DINGHY 

Americans can now combine 
water sport with the thrill of fly¬ 
ing. Igor Benson, an aircraft 
designer, has produced the Gyro 
Boat, consisting of a standard 
dinghy fitted with a “ Rotosail,” a 
two-bladed rotor operating on 
helicopter principles. 

No engine is fitted. To get the 
Gyro Boat into the air, it is towed 
like a kite behind a powerful 
■motor-boat, lift being provided by 
the spinning rotor blades. 

The height at which the Gyro 
Boat flies depends on the length of 
the towrope. On' a 150-foot rope 
the Gyro Boat flies at a height of 
100 feet. Its landing speed is seven 
m.p.h. 



Sovereign of llie Order of the Thistle 

A new portrait of the Queen by Sir William Hutchinson 
was recently hung in the Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh. It 
shows her Majesty in the splendid green velvet of the 
Order of the Thistle. 
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BIRDWATCMG M THE BAHAMAS 



Autumn is an exciting season for 
this 13-year-old birdwatcher, John 
Gardiner, a CN reader who lives 
in Elcuthera, one of the islands 
in the Bahamas. There is always 
the chance of his spotting a new 
species as the birds 
fly over his island on 
their annual migra¬ 
tion from North to 
South America. 

John has already 
added considerably 
to the Colony's list 
of birds, his proudest 
being the Baltimore 
Oriole, which had 
never before been 
recorded anywhere in 
the West Indies apart 
from Cuba. 

He is saving his ' 
pocket-money to buy 
bird books, and 
hopes one day to 
visit Britain to add to 
his score as a bird¬ 
watcher. 


John’s interest in the subject was 
aroused two years ago when an 
Englishman, himself an enthusias¬ 
tic bird-watcher, arrived to become 
head teacher at his school in 
Eleuthera. 


4000 MPH PLANE 

A rocket-powered plane capable 
of reaching a speed of 4000 m.p.h. 
is now being developed in the 
United States. - 

The XI5, as the new plane is 
called, will reach a height of over 
200,000 feet (over 38 miles), and 
to provide the pilot with effective 
control in the thin upper air, small 
rocket units, probably mounted on 
gimbals, will be fitted at the wing 
tips. 


SHOP IN THE SHETLANDS 

The only shop on Fair Isle, in 
the Shetlands, has been closed 
since 1939. Now it is to be opened 
again, and the shopkeeper will be 
Mr. Alan Till, who was formerly a 
lightkeeper at Portland Bill, at 
the other end of Britain. 

The National Trust of Scotland 
have selected Mr. Till to be tenant 
of Rock Cottage which adjoins the 
shop, and are helping him to get 
the little store going again. 



the extra big BUBBLEGUM 



BIG SIZE td 

NOTE TO PARENTS— 

BUBBLY contains healthful, 
energizing glucose and sugar 
and is packed in hygienic con¬ 
ditions in our own factory. 


.Anglo-American Chewing Cum Lid 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


RADIO AND TV 
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More Jacobite rioting 


NOVEMBER 4, 1715. LON¬ 
DON—While Jacobite rebellions 
are in full swing in Scotland—one 
in the Highlands and the other in 
the Border country—the streets of 
London were thrown into dis¬ 
order again today when fighting' 
broke out between Jacobites and 
supporters of William III who did 
so much to overthrow their cause. 

Today is the anniversary of the 
birth of William III, and the 
Jacobite mob built a large bonfire 
at Old Jury with the intention of 
burning an effigy of the monarch. 
But the rival party, learning of 


this plan to “roast” their king, 
hurried to the spot. 

A fight broke out. Sticks and 
stones hurled through the air. The 
Jacobites were routed, the bonfire 
demolished, and the supporters 
of William marched back in 
triumph with the effigy. 

This is the second big riot 
between these two mobs. 

Meanwhile, the Jacobites, who 
have worked strenuously to gain 
the support of the street mobs, 
have fomented nightly disturb¬ 
ances, and clashes between the two 
bands are occurring. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1800. LON¬ 
DON—His Majesty’s Privy Coun¬ 
cil decided today that the royal 
'style and title shall be changed 
from January next. 

The word France is being 
dropped, from the present title- 
“George III, by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ire¬ 
land, King, Defender of the Faith.” 


The title “King of France” has 
been borne by the sovereign' of 
this country since Edward III 
claimed the title and added the 
fleur-de-lis to the Royal Arms. 

As the result of this' change 
Britain’s foreign official correspon¬ 
dence will in future be written in 
English instead of in French, as 
formerly. 


King’s title changed 


Livingstone found! 


NOVEMBER 10, 1871. UJIJI, 
EAST AFRICA—At this settle¬ 
ment on the shores of Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika, Dr. David Livingstone, 
famous Scottish missionary and ex¬ 
plorer, reported dead, was found 
by the explorer and journalist, Mr. 
Henry Morton Stanley. 

Mr. Stanley set out nearly eight 
months ago, commissioned by the 
New York Herald to discover the 
missionary or confirm his death. 

After many months Mr. Stanley 
was almost on the point of aban¬ 
doning the expedition when native 
gossip about a white man on the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika en¬ 
couraged him to try once more. 

On the outskirts of Ujiji, where 


he was told the white man now 
was, lie arranged his followers 
into an imposing procession. 

A great crowd had gathered 
inside the town, yelling and shout¬ 
ing and beating their primitive 
musical instruments. 

■ Among this crowd Stanley saw 
a pale, grey-bearded white man. 

But as Mr. Stanley was on the 
point of rushing over to embrace 
him, he recalled the native custom 
of concealing feelings Under any 
circumstances. 

Therefore he advanced slowly 
towards the missionary, bowed, 
and said: “Dr. Livingstone, I pre¬ 
sume?” and the two men gravely 
shook hands. 


FRIENDSHIP STAMP 

A special three-cent postage 
stamp, designed by a young artist 
of Honolulu, is likely to be in use 
in the United States before long. 
Depicting boys and girls of differ¬ 
ent nations gazing at a shining key, 
it bears the words: “Friendship is 
the key to world peace.” 

Designed by 19-year-old Ronald 
Dias, it won a competition open to 
young people in all the 48 States. 


ABORIGINAL ART 

Some striking rock carvings 
made by the Australian Abori¬ 
ginals have been found in wild 
country near the Hawkesbury 
River, to the north of" Sydney. 
They show a wallaby, a kangaroo, 
a tortoise, a shark, a water bird, 
and a platypus—the only picture 
of this egg-laying mammal so far 
discovered in the art of these 
people. 


SIMPLIFIED 
POSTAL COURSES 

are available 
specially written to 
prepare children for 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 

* FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING for children 7| to I3£. 

Please state age of child and approximate date of examination. 
COURSES based upon the results of these tests. 
SHORT REVISION COURSES AVAILABLE 
Individual preparation for the following : 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, CIVIL SERVICE- 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, COMMERCIAL and TECHNICAL SUBJECTS. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details to : The Registrar 

MERCER'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

(Dept, C.35), 69 WIMPiUE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 





wfapassto! 


CALL FROM ANTARCTICA 


J .^ radio telephone call direct 
from the icy shores of the 
Weddell Sea, picked up in the cosy 
surroundings of the'BBC’s new 
Riverside studios, will be the high¬ 
light of one of the most stirring 
programmes ever seen on tele¬ 
vision. 

Viewers on the BBC channel at 
7.30 this Thursday evening can join 
in the thrill as Dr. V. E. Fuchs, 
leader of the Commonwealth 
Antarctic Expedition, listens to the 
voices of men already installed 
with their radio transmitter at 


Shackleton Base. In the studio 
with him will be his assistant 
leader, David Stratton. Squadron- 
Leader J. Lewis, chief pilot, and 
David Pratt, engineering officer. 

From Butlers Wharf on the 
Thames will also come a live 
broadcast from the expedition's 
new ship Magga Dan. This 1800- 
ton polar vessel was launched last 
June by Mrs. Fuchs with a bottle 
of North Sea water. The master 
of the Magga Dan, Captain Peter¬ 
sen, will talk about his ship to 
Alan Villiers. 


Lights up ! 

Jmagine an organ that plays with 
lights instead of musical 
sounds, and you get a fair idea of 
the wonderful illumination effects 
possible in the BBC’s new TV 
studios at Riverside, Hammer¬ 
smith. 

When I called there the other' 
day, I was shown the two lighting 
control panels, which cost about 
£10,000, operating with thumb 
stops in the same way as an organ 
console. 




Ballerina Elaine Fifield and her young daughter Margaret 


Pineapple Poll, a jolly ballet 
based on the old sailing ship 
days, was one of the biggest suc¬ 
cesses of the Sadlers Wells 
Theatre Ballet a few years ago. In 
BBC Children’s TV this Thurs¬ 
day we can see Elaine Fifield and 


Return of the 
Lyons 

Life is never quite the same on 
the radio without the domestic 
squabbles and upheavals of the 
Lyons family. We can welcome 
them back again in the Light Pro¬ 
gramme next Sunday. 

Since the last series Barbara 
Lyon has married TV producer 
Russell Turner. Although Bar¬ 
bara’s husband, so Bebe Daniels 
tells me, will not take a regular 
part in the family's radio affairs, it 
is hoped to pay several visits to 
the newly-weds’ home. Otherwise 
the Lyons will rampage in their 
usual surroundings pretty much as 
before. Besides Bebe, Ben, Bar¬ 
bara, and Richard, we shall also 
renew acquaintance with Doris 
Rogers, Molly Weir, and young 
Richard Bellaers. 


David Blair in their original roles 
as Pineapple Poll and Captain 
Bcllaye. 

Both dancers are often seen now 
at Covent Garden, and Elaine 
Fifield has become a fully-fledged 
ballerina. 


Norwegian winter 

Norwegian children have to put 
up with a long, hard winter, 
but there are many delightful 
compensations. 

School playgrounds are turned 
into ice rinks, and almost any hill 
makes a ski jump. In BBC 
Children's Hour this Thursday, 
Norway’s winter amusements are 
to be described by Mason Stud- 
dard, who recently returned to 
.England after five years on the 
Continent. 

In the Battle 
of Britain, 

What happened when a,brother 
and sister found a German 
airman in hiding after being shot 
down during the Battle of Britain 
is told in The Bomb, a new play 
by Shaun Sutton which he is pro¬ 
ducing in BBC Children’s TV 
next Tuesday. Thirteen-year-old 
Joan will be played by Margaret 
Barton, and her cider brother, 
Paul, by 14-year-old Nigel 


Rouml-the - world 
journey 

J^hcently l mentioned that TV’s 
bird expert Peter Scott was 
making plans for a large-scale ex¬ 
pedition which was being kept a 
secret. Now the secret is out. The 
scale of the expedition could 
hardly be larger—he is going on a 
nature journey right round the 
world, after a visit to the Olympic 
Games to judge yachting events. 

Meanwhile, James Fisher intro¬ 
duces this week’s Look in B B C 
Children’s T V on Thursday. The 
guest is Walter Higham, one of 
Britain’s leading cine-photo¬ 
graphers, with a film about High¬ 
land birds. A shooting accident 
when he was a boy prevented 
Walter Higham- from playing 
active games, so his hobby of bird 
photography became his career. 


Nigel Anthony - 

Anthony, who was seen a fortnight 
ago as Raymond in The Page of 
Chinon. , 

I hear that the drama turns on 
the discovery of a bomb in the out¬ 
house where the German is con¬ 
cealed. When fire breaks out, the 
airman (played by Barry Letts) 
reacts in a way that may surprise 
you. 

Ernest Thomson 


Pineapple Poll and daughter 


Thanks to this new system, more 
than 800 lamps can be lighted and 
dimmed separately or in groups as 
the action of a T V play moves 
rapidly from one set of scenery to 
another. 

With six control rooms and the 
latest cameras and swinging micro¬ 
phone equipment. Riverside studios 
are claimed by the B B C to be the 
most up to date in the world. 
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BOW BELLS TO RING AGAIN 


CAn Friday, Lord Mayor’s Day, 
the chimes of Bow Bells are 
to be broadcast; and everyone will 
rejoice to hear them once more, 
for they are the most famous bells 
not only in London but in the 
whole world. t 

They owe their fame to some¬ 
thing comparatively new and 
something very old—broadcasting 
and a nursery rhyme. For many 
years the BBC has used ' their 
splendid peal to fill in short inter¬ 
vals between programmes, but 
from time immemorial they have 
been familiar in nursery rhyme: 

“You owe me five farthin’s,” 
Say the bells of St. Martin’s. 

" When will yon pay me?" 

Say the bells of Old Bailey. 
“I’m sure l don't know," 

Says the big bell of Bow. 



Bow Church steeple as it looked 
before the war 


There was probably a Bow 
-Church before William the Con¬ 
queror came to London, for the 
crypt, or basement of the church, 
is of Saxon workmanship. In 
order to provide added strength 
to bear the rest of the building, 
the crypt roof was formed of 
arches or bows—the Latin for 
bow is arcum (from which we get 
the word arch). And it was 
because such foundations were 
rare and notable that the church 
got its mixed-up Saxon and 
Norman French name of St. 
Mary-le-Bow. 

FIRES OF FATE 
The big bell of Bow rang the 
curfew every night as a signal for 
everyone to “cover their fire” 
before going to bed so that sparks 
should not set flimsy wooden 
buildings alight in the night. Cer¬ 
tainly it was fire which brought 
Bow Bells crashing to destruction 
on the night of May 11, 1941, 
during the London blitz. 

This was not the first time, how¬ 
ever, that such a thing had hap¬ 
pened to this peal, which has sent 
its sound round the world. The 


whole set of twelve is now recast 
at the famous Whitechapel bell 
foundry and the story is told on 
the waist or middle of the tenor 
bell. In embossed letters, the 
inscription states that the bell of 
the parish of St. Mary-le-Bow was 
destroyed by fire in 1666, recast in 
1669, again in 1738, destroyed by 
enemy action in 1941 and recast 
in 1956. 

This was the bell which, in the 
old story, called Dick Whitting¬ 
ton back to his duty as he paused, 
four miles away, on Highgate Hill, 
resolved to shake the dust of 
London from his feet. Whatever 
the truth of the story, it goes to 
show both the fame and the age 
of this great bell hanging for all 
those centuries over Cheapside, 
the wealthiest street in medieval 
London. 

The precise date when Bow 
Bells will ring out again from 
Cheapside depends on how long it 
takes to rebuild the church steeple. 
Although still standing today, as 
it has done since first built by 



Bow Church steeple as it looks 
today 


Sir Christopher Wren, the intense 
heat of the fire weakened the 
stonework to such an extent that 
it could not now bear the weight 
of the bells. The steeple must be 
entirely renewed and will be the 
first part of the church to be 
rebuilt. Meanwhile, services are 
held in the vestry. 

But now the bells are recast a 
recording is to be made at the 
foundry and it is planned to 
broadcast the sound of Bow Bells, 
on Lord Mayor’s Day. 

I was privileged to be present 
when two of the bells, the 
Ninth and the Eleventh, were 
recast in the presence of the 
Rector and Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress of London. 

Bell-founding is a craft that 
changes little, and the scene for 


what we were going to see was set, 
first of all, by the frontage of the 
old building. On one corner was a 
double-windowed shopfront, with 
little square panes of glass which 
took one back to Dr. Johnson’s 
London. In the yard behind the 
building we might have been in the 
time when Whitechapel Road was 
full of wagons and stamping 
horses and ostlers in striped waist¬ 
coats. For at one time this place 
was the Artichoke Inn on the 
coaching road to Ipswich. The 
date 1670 was embossed on the 
old lead tank which, I was told, 
used to stand under the pump in 
this yard. 

GLEAMING LIKE GOLD 

Half-a-dozen of the famous 
Bow Bells, already recast, had 
been laid upside down on the floor 
of the yard and the alloy of 
copper and tin of which they were 
made gave the polished interiors a 
gleam like gold. Then a small 
boy named Timothy, son of one 
of the churchwardens, appeared 
with a kind of drumstick in his 
hand and began striking the 
upturned rim of each bell. Amid 
this sort of chiming I learned that 
he was here on that afternoon to 
witness one of the bells being 
given his own name as soon as it 
was cast. 

We went on into the foundry, 
which looked much like a very 
large blacksmith’s shop except 
that bells seemed to lie every¬ 
where. In the far corner there was 
a hot red line of fire round the 
crack of a furnace door. There 
were about three tons of molten 
metal in there, the actual metal of 
two of the bells which had fallen 
from Bow steeple on that terrible 
night of war, fifteen years before. 

When everyone was assembled 
round the Lord Mayor, a clay 
plug was knocked out of a hole 
in the furnace and a rivulet of 
orange fire ran out along a gutter, 
turned sharp into another gutter 
at right angles and ran down into 
the great metal case or cope, the 
shape of the new bell. Inside was 
a solid core of clay, also shaped 
like a bell but a little smaller. The 
molten metal was running into the 
space between the two to become 
the Ninth in the peal, with the 
note F. 

SIXPENCE FOR LUCK 

As the fiery stream of copper 
and tin poured downward, lemon- 
coloured fire and black smoke 
rose from within and sparks 
showered outwards and fell near 
our feet. And when the pouring 
was . complete the Lord Mayor 
stepped forward, raised his 
plumed, three-cornered hat and 
cried; “I, Cuthbert Ackroyd, Lord 
Mayor of London, name this., bell 
Cuthbert.” 

Then it was the turn for 
Timothy’s bell. In this case the 
metal from the furnace was carried 
to the mould in a great pot slung 


S 



Bow Bells were re-cast at the Whitechapel Bell Foundry, and at a 
special ceremony one of the churchwardens named a bell Timothy, 
after his son, who is also in this picture 


on chains from the roof and 
young Timothy was invited to 
throw a coin into the glowing 
liquid, following ancient custom. 
So Timothy- threw in a sixpence 
for good luck and I added a penny 
for good measure, and then the 
metal was poured into the mould 
and the bell was named by his 
father, who is a churchwarden of 
St. Mary’s. 

Each bell in the peal has a 
passage from the Psalms inscribed 


on it. And if these passages are 
written down, one under the other, 
their initial letters spell out D. 
Whittington, like an acrostic. 

Certainly, in the manner of 
their making and in the faith and 
determination that they shall hang 
and ring again, there is something 
of that spirit of Old London 
which, under its trial by fire, only 
grew the stronger. Bow Bells, 
like London itself, are immortal. 

A. V. I. 



During his year of office as Lord Mayor of London, Sir Cuthbert 
Ackroyd vigorously championed the restoration of Bow Church and 
its peal. Here we see him testing one of the recast bells 
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The Editor's Table 


John Carpenter House 
Whitefriars . London . E C 4 
NOVEMBER 10.1956 

THE BADER 
SPIRIT 

riROUP Captain Bader re¬ 
cently fulfilled a promise 
to visit the Clontarf Boys’ 
Orphanage, near Perth, Wes¬ 
tern Australia. He went there 
to see four lads who lost their 
legs in a coach accident last 
year, and have since been 
fitted with artificial limbs. 

They had heard he was to 
make a tour of Australia, and 
expressed the hope that they 
would be able to see him. 
They dearly wanted to meet 
the man who, having lost both 
legs in a flying accident, came 
back to lead a fighter squad¬ 
ron in the Battle of Britain. 

To keep his promise, the 
great airman altered his plans. 
Beginning his tour at Perth 
instead of at Darwin, he made 
a special journey to the 
orphanage, and there, accom¬ 
panied by the Clontarf Band, 
was led between rows of 
cheering youngsters to the 
four, boys who, with shining 
eyes, were awaiting his arrival. 

Since then, during his tour 
of Australia, Douglas Bader 
has gone out of his way on 
many other occasions to say a 
few words of cheer to handi¬ 
capped children. We can be 
sure none of them will ever 
forget him. 

More than most of us, they 
can appreciate the Bader spirit 
to the full. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

“CAnly 38 weeks to Camp!” 

^ So runs a message on a 
Boys’ Brigade notice-board in a 
certain Yorkshire town. 

That’s the right spirit for 
youth, ever looking forward. 
However dull the day, there’s 
always a bright tomorrow, and 
let’s be ready to meet it! 


Think on These Things 

'T'he moment of Elijah’s great 
triumph over the prophets 
of Baal was followed by a time 
of great despair when he had to 
fly for his life. In deep depres¬ 
sion the prophet went into the 
desert. He felt that he alone was 
faithful to God. 

But he was told that there 
were many thousands of others 
who quietly and unobtrusively 
served God faithfully. 

Then a terrific storm burst 
upon the mountain, and after it 
was over the voice of God spoke 
to Elijah in the silence. He was 
taught that God had a task for 
him also in the hard and stony 
days when patience and per¬ 
severance are needed. 

We should remember this 
story when we feel we have done 
our utmost and yet there has 
been failure and disappointment. 

O. R. C. 


Very smart jumper 

AA/hen it comes to jumping, 
' v fleas easily put men in the 
shade. An entomologist at the 
Transvaal Museum in Johannes¬ 
burg has been studying the leg 
muscles of fleas under a micro¬ 
scope. And he calculates that if 
athletes had muscles proportion¬ 
ately as powerful as those of 
fleas they would be able to do a 
high jump of 300 feet, and a long 
jump of 300 yards. 


. Nice for nurse 


AUTUMN DAYS 

■VYiaow, mellow, ripened days, 
-*• Sheltered in a golden 
coating; 

O’er the dreamy, listless haze, 
White and dainty cloudlets 
floating ; 

Winking at the blushing trees, 
And the sombre, furrowed 
fallow ; 

Smiling at the airy ease 
Of the southward flying swallow. 
Sweet and smiling are thy ways. 
Beauteous, golden autumn days. 
Will Carleton, 19th-century 
A merican poet 


This attractive uniform for 
nurses was shown at the annual 
London Nursing Exhibition the 
the other day. It is already 
being worn by nurses at a new 
hospital in Dumbarton. 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
November 13, 1926 

K'dison, who has more success- 
ful inventions to his credit 
than any other man, is still 
inventing. 

His latest triumph is the per¬ 
fection of a new kind of gramo¬ 
phone with records that will play 
for twenty minutes, thus doing 
away with the nuisance of con¬ 
stantly having to change them. 
The discs will be no larger than 
the present 12-inch ones, and the 
motor will be strong enough to 
run for the length of the record 
without having to be rewound 
during its playing time. 

It is splendid to think that it 
will now be possible to play 
many of the great classical works 
through without the slightest 
interruption. 


OUR HOMELAND 


Reflections in the pond 
at Great Clacton, Essex 


GREATER THAN CHANCE 

A7L7e lean upon the thought 

That Chance will bring us 
through: 

But our own acts, for good or 
ill, are mightier powers. 

Matthew Arnold 


THEY SAY . . . 

1Y/Totor cars, particularly ex- 
pensive ones, must be bad 
for the character. They must 
tend to give their owners a feel¬ 
ing of superiority over their 
fellows. 

From the monthly magazine of the 
Ealing and District Y.H.A. Croup 

TDritish technical training and 
■ u education, is the best in the 
world. 

Professor N. S. Ardzanikov, 
of the Soviet Ministry 
of Higher Education 

Come years ago I bought an 
automatic gardener which 
was said to do the work of six 
men. So it does. But it makes 
me work harder than any six 
men. „ Viscount Hailsham 

TsTo boy or girl should leave 
-*■’ school without knowing 
how to use a library intelligently. 

Headmaster of Manor Park 
Secondary Technical School , 
Nuneaton 

Ccientists will never be able to 
produce rain artificially in 
quantities that would adequately 
help the dry places of the world. 

Dr. T. W. Thornwaite , 

U. S. weather expert 

QUIZ CORNER l 

1. Which is the longest ! 

pleasure pier in the t 
world? ' ‘ 

2. What is the Manx flower 

emblem? 

3. What js the professional j 
name for the man who 
puts in window glass? 

4. What word would you 
use about old furniture 
—ancient, obsolete, or 
antique? 

5. What is antimony. ♦ 

6. What is the word mean- | 

ing “the art of beauti- I 
ful writing”? 1 

Answers on page 12 j 

Out and About 

'T'he stormy wind has thrown 
up a fresh lot of shining 
seaweed along the beach. 
Flotsam of all kinds, from pieces 
of wood to egg cases and shells 
of marine creatures, has come 
ashore as well. Although the 
cliffs are low. One notices the 
wind much more on top, and 
remembers those lines from 
Rudyard Kipling: 

Here leaps ashore the full 
Sou west 

All heavy-winged with brine . . . 

There is hardly a gull to be 
seen anywhere, but only a little 
way inland the ploughed fields 
are patched with white where 
gulls have settled, finding food 
in worms or grubs or even 
carrion. c D D 


JUST AN IDEA 
As the Cingalese proverb has 
it: He who is happy is rich 
enough, 


Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

November 11 

Rt. Hon. Iain Macleod (1913). 
Minister of Labour. Previously 
Minister of Health, a post to 
which he was promoted straight 
from the back benches of the 
House of Commons. Speaks 
Gaelic and also plays the bag¬ 
pipes well. 

November 12 

Grace Kelly (1928). Princess 
of Monaco. American film star 
who made a 
fairy story 
come true. In 
one of the last 
films she made 
before her 
marriage she 
took the part 
of a princess. 

Now she is a 
princess in real 
life. 

November 13 *" 

Ludwig Koch (1881). Great 
authority on birds and their 
songs. Starting as a singer, he 
later took a position with a 
German gramophone company 
for which he made the first out¬ 
door recording of wild bird song. 
He came to England in 1936 and 
joined the BBC with his collec¬ 
tion of recordings. He has 
opened our ears to a marvellous 
world. 

November 14 

Claude Monet (1840-1926). 
French artist. Founder of the 
Impressionist school of painting 
as a result of his scientific studies 
of light. He painted in England 
as well as France, particularly in 
the Thames Valley. 

November 15 

Averell Harriman (1891). 
Governor of New York State 
since 1955. American Ambas¬ 
sador to Russia from 1943-46, 
and to Britain in 1946., He was 
Director of Foreign Aid'under 
the Mutual Security 'Act from 
1951-53, 

November 16 

William de Morgan (1839- 
1917). Artist and author. After 
ill health and business difficulties 
had forced him to retire, he took 
up what he called the “scribbling 
that keeps me quiet and prevents 
me being sulky ” and produced 
the - delightful novel Joseph 
Vance. 

November 17 ' 

George Grote (1794-1871). 
Historian. A banker, he was 

M.P.^.for ihe 

standing of a 
man of affairs and a real sym¬ 
pathy with Athenian ideals. For 
many years his was the standard 
work on the subject. 
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THE UNDERSEA 
SCOUTS 


The training of Britain’s first 
Scout frogmen (shown below) gives 
added interest to a new book 
called The Marvellous Kingdom 
(Odhams Press, 15s.), which relates 
the adventures of the first French 
group of Scout frogmen, or frog- 
boys. Pierre Labat, himself a 
trained frogman and a Scout 
leader, who perished in diving 
operations last year, wrote the 
story as a novel, giving the lads 
concerned fictitious names; but it 
is a true story, and a very fascinat¬ 
ing one. 

“There are plenty of boys,” he 
wrote, “who will be able to see 
themselves doing what we did. 
Who has not been left day-dream¬ 
ing by Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under The Sea? Who has never 
halted in front of an aquarium and 
not felt vague stirrings and long¬ 
ings prompted by the motionless 
lightness of the fish?” 

HOME-MADE EQUIPMENT 

The French Boy Scouts in the 
story start on their underwater 
adventures with home-made equips 
ment. Their Scoutmaster, a con¬ 
firmed landsman, disapproves of 
the idea, and so do their parents. 

“It's just a craze,” he tells 
George, leader of the enterprise. 
“What is the point of diving 
among fish? The whole thing 
must stop, and the sooner the 
better.” 

Their first outfit is made from 
an old gasmask, a hot-water bottle, 
and a breathing pipe. Using this, 


George is nearly drowned, but he 
is undaunted, and he and his 
friends continue their efforts, 
gradually gaining more support. 

Soon they are a big patrol of 
would-be underwater explorers. 
They talk their parents into reluc¬ 
tant consent, and at last, securing 
proper frogman’s equipment, they 
reach that undersea kingdom which 
is “blue as medieval stained glass 
. . . where the anemones had just 
come out like magic palm trees . . . 
All round us were white or yellow 
sea fans, motionless and extended.” 

EXPLORING A WRECK 

They meet an octopus—an 
alarming sight—but it only gives 
them a stealthy glance and then 
swims on without even deigning to 
look back at them. They explore 
a wreck, trying to find under the 
seaweed - covered, fish - haunted 
decks an Ancient Greek gold and 
ivory statue, which the vessel had 
been bringing to France when tor¬ 
pedoed. 

These are but two of their 
dramatic experiences, as related by 
Pierre Labat; and in the end they 
become celebrated, newspapers 
writing about them under such 
sensational headlines as “Children 
among the devil-fish.” 

It is a fine book by a man who 
understood boys. He himself 
trained many Scouts to use the 
aqualung, and introduced them to 
an undersea realm which is far 
richer and stranger than any on 
dry land. 



Britain’s first Scout frogmen 

Sea Scouts of the Westminster troop arc learning the 
frogman’s art. Here we see them receiving a lesson in the 
. Thames at Surbiton. 
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REPORT ON WILD LIFE 




All eyes on the woodcock and 


wood-pigeon 


'J'here i s a small, almost black 
seaside goose called the brent 
which visits parts of our coasts in 
winter, including Holy Island (off 
Northumberland), the-Wash, and 
the Norfolk coast. During this 
autumn and winter a special watch 
will be kept for brents from 96 
English, Scottish, and Irish light¬ 
ships in order to estimate the num¬ 
bers visiting us from Arctic 
Europe. Observations are also 
being kept from the Belgian light¬ 
ship West Hinder. 

The reason for this special 
interest in the brent is to find the 


reasons for their present decrease. 
The Russians, too, are studying 
the problem in nesting haunts in 
northern Siberia and the islands 
of the Arctic Ocean. 


It is not yet clear 
what proportion of 
these birds visit us in 
winter from the Con¬ 
tinent, or if the 
move is entirely from 
the north, but a 
marked bird has been 
known to travel from 
Denmark to Ireland 
for the winter. Few of our 
native wood-pigeons travel out of 
the kingdom, although one ringed 
in Berkshire was traced to France. 

A census of the Canada goose, 
which has been established in 
Britain for two hun¬ 
dred years, recorded 
well over three hun¬ 
dred nesting pairs 
with over seven hun¬ 
dred young. Alto¬ 
gether the population 
of these large and 
noisy wild geese now 
totals nearly 4000, 
occuping 18 areas 
mainly in England, 
southern Scotland, 
and east Wales. 

While Britain was 
being invaded by 
crossbills from the 
north, a great influx 
of death’s head hawk 
moths crossed the 
English Channel and 
the North Sea and 
spread over the countryside this 
autumn. Entomologists had suf¬ 
fered a rather lean summer for 
moth-hunting, until the death’s 


The long-billed woodcock 

heads, the largest of British 
moths, began arriving as far 
north as Lakeland, in Septem¬ 
ber and October. A few death’s 
heads (so-named from the skull- 
pattern on them) cross the Channel 
every summer and autumn, visit¬ 
ing the potato fields of England, 
where some lay their eggs. But 
this autumn they have arrived in 
much larger numbers. 

This is one of the few moths 
which squeak, producing a sound 
like the thin grating of a slate- 
pencil. E. H. 


THREE-LEGGED COW 

After crossing the Forth Bridge, 
passengers on north-bound trains 
may see a three-legged cow. She 
grazes in one of the fields near 
Markinch, Fifeshire. 

Her name is. Cathie and she lost 
her leg as a calf when her mother 
accidentally rolled on her. It 
seemed that little could be done, 
but the farmer had the idea of 
amputation and a wooden leg. 

The operation was a success, but 
the wooden leg was not. However, 
Cathie soon learned to get about 
unaided. 


The wood-pigeon, enemy of the farmer 


In Belgium this year, special 
efforts to protect the woodcock 
resulted in many more of these 
long-billed woodland birds nesting 
there than in any year since the 
end of the war. The shooting of 
them during March, when they 
begin to nest in the Ardennes, has 
been forbidden, and the Belgian 
Minister of Agriculture hopes that 
neighbouring Continental countries 
will do likewise. Many of these 
woodcock migrate to the British 
Isles in the cold, weather, but here 
the shooting season is already 
much shorter than on the Con¬ 
tinent. 

Bluethroats and Lapland bun¬ 
tings were among autumn visitors 
to the Fame Islands. Early in the 
autumn migration, a large influx of 
wood-sandpipers reached south and 
east England, and penetrated as far 
north and west as Cumberland and 
Cheshire. Many people near 
Blackpool forsook the famous sea¬ 
side resort to watch a little bittern 
which spent some time on nearby 
Marton Mere. 

On Saturdays and Sundays dur¬ 
ing November, between dawn and 
8.0 a.m., a watch is being organised 
on the movements of wood- 
pigeons, those pests of farm crops, 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. Big 
flocks travel from north Britain 
southwards in hard weather. In a 
similar survey last year, most of 
the flights were seen in the Mid¬ 
lands, East Anglia, and the South- 
East. 


OUR DUMB FRIEND BELLO (17) 
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'EDMUND HALLEY AND 
HIS COMET 

November 8 is the 300th anniversary of the birth of one of 
the world’s great astronomers, Edmund Halley. His 
name will never be forgotten, for it was given to a comet 
which appears in our skies about every 76 years. Most school- 
children of today will live to see Halley’s Comet, for it was 
last seen in 1910 and is therefore due to make its next appear¬ 
ance towards the end of this century. 




The Children’s Newspaper, November 10, 1956 

OLYMPIC HOPES—9 ~ 

BRIAN HEWSON 

A little over a year ago 
Brian Hewson declared that 
he had two athletic am¬ 
bitions. One was to. break 
the four-minute mile; the 
other to win the Olympic 
1500 metres. .This six-foot, 
fair-haired athlete, realised 
the first ambition soon after¬ 
wards. Melbourne is his 
chance to realise the second 
—although the opposition is 
very powerful indeed in 
the metric mile. 


born at Croydon, Surrey, 
in April 1933, Brian was 
Surrey Schools 880 yards 
title-holder at 14 and won 
steadily at this distance as 
he moved up from one class 
to another. He turned to 
the mile comparatively 
recently. 

Brian served his appren¬ 
ticeship as a tailor in 
London’s ' Savile Row and 
returned to that occupation 
on leaving the Army in 
October 1955. 



Halley observed this comet in 
1682, determined its' orbit, and 
identified it as the one which had 
been seen in 1607 and 1531. His 
prediction that- it would appear 
again in 1757 proved two years 
out—but it did return. Its appear¬ 
ances had been recorded as far 
back as 240 b.c., and its visit in 
1066 is actually pictured in the 
Bayeux Tapestry; but Edmund 
Halley was the first to reveal that 
it was a regular space-traveller. 



Edmund Halley 


Only son of a wealthy Shore¬ 
ditch soap-boiler, Edmund Halley 
went to St. Paul’s School. He was 
a brilliant pupil, and at 15 was 
head boy and already devoted to 
astronomy. Going up to Oxford at 
the age of 16, he took with him 
an assortment of instruments, 
including a 24-foot telescope. It 
must have astonished his fellow 
undergraduates. Before he was 
20 he had sent to the Royal 
Society a paper on the motions of 
the planets. 

Then he heard that the astrono¬ 
mer Flamsteed was making a map 


of the stars to be seen in northern 
skies, ■ and he had the idea of 
making a catalogue of those in 
the southern skies, on the other 
side of the world. His father, 
proud of the boy, gave him 
money, and young Halley rushed 
away from the University without 
taking a degree, and spent 18 
months in St. Helena, making a 
map of 341 important stars. 

For this, though he was still 
only 22, he was made a member 
of the Royal Society, and given 
an Oxford M.A. degree by special 
command. 

HELP FOB NEWTON 

Paradoxically, one of Halley’s 
greatest gifts to science was the 
work of another: Isaac Newton’s 
famous Principia. Without Halley, 
it is doubtful whether this book 
on the law of gravitation, which 
was to revolutionise men’s ideas 
about the universe, would ever 
have seen the light of day. For 
Newton was extremely modest 
about his own work, and it was 
his friend Halley who drew the 
Royal Society’s attention to New¬ 
ton’s great discovery, and who 
paid all the expenses—though he 
was then poor—of publishing 
Principia. 

Varied indeed was this scientist’s 
life. He was given command of a 
war sloop by William III to carry 
out- a study of compass variations. 
As astronomer turned ship's cap¬ 
tain, he sailed to the South Atlan¬ 
tic and “saw great islands of 
ice.” The result of the voyage 

Continued in next column 


OUT OF BATTLE 
AND INTO THE 
FRYING PAN 

The prophet Micah foretold that 
people would beat their swords 
into ploughshares. But the re¬ 
sourceful people of the Cocos 
Islands, in the Indian Ocean, have 
beaten a warship into pots and 
pans. 

It was in November 1914, dur¬ 
ing the First World War, that the 
German light cruiser Emden 
ranged the seas sinking British 
merchant ships till caught and put 
out of action by the Australian 
cruiser Sydney. The Emden ceased 
fire and was run aground on a reef 
of one of the small coral islands of 
the Cocos Group. And there she 
has lain for over 40 years until a 
recent cyclone covered her over 
for good. 

To the islanders she was a wind¬ 
fall—of steel. Fragments of broken 
metal were collected, and, with 
patient skill, beaten laboriously 
into hunting knives and cooking 
pans. 

And that is the story of the 
Emden’s end—out of the battle 
and into the frying pan. 


was his General Chart, showing 
the variations at a glance. 

Edmund Halley had a versatile 
mind. At the age of 47 he learned 
Arabic and translated from it into 
Latin a work previously unknown 
to European scholars. 

He became celebrated through¬ 
out Europe, and Peter the Great 
of Russia, visiting Deptford, con¬ 
sulted him about shipbuilding. 
Halley’s own fellow-countrymen 
were vastly impressed when he 
accurately predicted the total 
eclipse of the sun of 1715. 

Appointed Astronomer-Royal at 
the age of 64, he then began a 
study of the Moon’s motions 
which he carried on for some 16 
years. He died when he was 85, 
and was laid to rest at Lee, near 
Greenwich. 


OLYMPIC 

Jr is anticipated that radio and 
newspaper correspondents will 
send out some 300,000 words a day 
during the Games. The sending of 
reports will be facilitated by the 
underwater telephone cable be¬ 
tween Britain and North America 
opened in September. Messages to 
. Britain will be sent by radio tele¬ 
phone to Vancouver, across 
Canada, then by the new cable. 

■\Yhat sort of weather can com¬ 
petitors expect at Melbourne? 
According to forecasts of Aus¬ 
tralian experts it should be fine 
and generally mild. They also add 
that the weather should favour the 
setting of new records. 

JJavid Archer,' who will be our 
goalkeeper in the hockey 
tournament at Melbourne, will 
wear a special pair of steel-rein¬ 
forced boots. 


CORNER 

jyjERVYN Wood, the famous Aus¬ 
tralian oarsman, will be row¬ 
ing in his fourth Games. He was a 
member of the Australian eight in 
1936; won the 1948 single sculls, 
and was second in the same event 
in 1952. Partnered by Murray 
Riley, with whom he won the 
Empire title, Wood will this yew 
compete in the double sculls. 

The Association of Contact Lens 
Practitioners have presented 
contact lenses to the athlete they 
thought would benefit most from 
them—Peter Hildreth, Britain’s 
international hurdler. He will use 
them at Melbourne. 

Contact lenses will be a great 
help to Hildreth, for the rims of 
his glasses tend to obscure the tops 
of hurdles as he clears them. The 
lenses will also be a great help in 
wet weather. 


ROBBERY UNDER ARMS, by Rolf Boldrewood—a tale of old Australia (10) 



At WarrigaPs signal. Starlight and Dick left 
the racecourse. Soon Sir Ferdinand Morringer, 
the police chief, returned, having received a 
cheeky note from Billy the Boy,” saying : 
“ If sur firdnand makes haist hack heel be 
in time to sec Starlite’s Raneboe win the 
handy cap.” The Dawsons, wealthy acquaint¬ 
ances of 41 Mr. Lascelles,” were amazed to 
hear that their charming companion was the 
notorious outlaw. 


Starlight—riding Rainbow—Dick, and 

Warrigal, who went ahead, soon got clear 
away from Turon. Starlight was delighted 
with the trick he had played on Sir Ferdinand. 
44 It’s about the best practical joke I ever 
carried out,” he said. Before leaving Turon, 
he had sent a note to Mr. Dawson directing 
that the money won by Rainbow in the big 
race should be handed over to the local 
hospital for the benefit of gold-diggers. 


They were welcomed back at the Hollow by 
Dad. Later, Warrigal left to procure some 
newspapers, most of which saw the humorous 
side of the affair. One described Starlight as 
being 44 the hero of a hundred legends,” but 
another called for 44 short shrift and a high 
gallows ” for him. Starlight, Dad, and Dick 
next joined forces with Moran’s gang to raid 
the house of Mr. Knightley, a Goldfields 
Commissioner and a very rich man. 


Mr. Knightley, a resolute gentleman, had 
been trying to catch the outlaws and they 
knew, too, that he had gold stored in his 
house. But they broke in only after a gun 
battle in which one of Moran’s men was 
shot. Moran threatened brave Mr. Knightley, 
whom he hated, but Starlight was surprised 
to find Mrs. Knightley there. He would not 
have agreed to attack the place if he had 
known that women were present. 

instalment 


Can Starlight stand aside and see the Knightleys ill-treated? See next week’s 
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The Children's Newspaper, November IQ, 1956 


DRAMA ON THE RIVER 


CHASE THE CONWAYS 

-by Geoffrey Morgan 


Roger Lawton has discovered a 
plot to kidnap the young Prince 
of Ethiania, and the plotters 
falsely accuse him of mutiny. He 
has escaped'from the Mojolak and 
seeks the help of Skipper Amos 
and the Conways aboard the 
Mirelda because search-parties are 
looking for him. Before he can 
tell his story an officer from the 
Mojolak comes aboard to make 
inquiries, and while Amos is get¬ 
ting rid of him Roger hides. 

4. Kidnapping plans 

TYogir came into the cabin from 
his hideaway as Jerry held 
open the door. He glanced 
nervously towards the companion, 
and then, with a grateful look, 
turned to Amos. 

“He’s gone?” he murmured, 
with great relief. “I’m sorry to 
give you this trouble, sir, but 
if-” 

“AH right, boy, relax,” Amos 
interrupted firmly. “Sit down.” 

Roger sat down and waited 
anxiously, jane and Jerry stood, 
leaning on the table, watching the 
Skipper light his pipe. 

“ He’s gone,” Amos said simply, 
"but he’ll probably be back—with 
a search-party. They’ve co-opted 
the police and have built a strong 
case against you. I don’t believe 
the story LeGebe told, but the 
police probably do. If we’re going 
to help you, then we’ve got to get 
you right away from here.” 

“Yes, sir,” Roger muttered 
eagerly. 

. “But,” Amos continued sternly, 
“you can't expect us to feel very 
confident on what you’ve told us 
so far. I know some of these 
small Middle-Eastern countries 
are always having trouble, and 
I’ve heard of Prince Birana. It 
may be true there is some plot to 
do him harm: but what I want to 
know is why you can't go straight 
to the police?” 

Roger tells all 

Roger leaned forward, anxious 
to explain. “I was about to tell 
you everything when LeGebe 
came,” he reminded them. “I’d 
like to start at the beginning now.” 

Amos nodded, and the Conways 
crowded closer. 

“You know my name now,” 
Roger began. “I’m an orphan. I 
lived with a man who was sup¬ 
posed to be my guardian until I 
found what work he did. About 
a year ago he was seen by the 
police about a jewellery theft in 
London. He pretended his inno¬ 
cence, but a bit later one of the 
stolen diamonds was found in the 
house. It had been hidden in my 
room. I overheard him talking to 
the police inspector, and realised 
he was throwing suspicion on 
me.” 

Roger drew a deep breath, then 
hurried on: “I suppose I should 
have stood my ground, but I 
panicked and ran away. I signed 
on a ship going East; but when it 


reached Azerjon it broke, down 
and the crew had to find other 
berths. I signed on the Mojolak 
as a kind of cabin boy-cum- 
steward because I thought she was 
sailing to Australia after calling 
at Alexandria, but after we left 
there the destination was changed 
and we sailed to England.” 

“And it was changed because 
this plot to kidnap the Prince was 
hatched out at Alexandria?” sug¬ 
gested Jerry. 

“ I don’t know,” admitted Roger. 
“AH I know is we picked up a 
passenger there, an Ethianian 
named Hassa'n. He seems to be 
one of the leaders in the con¬ 
spiracy.” 

“The captain and officers of the 
Mojolak are all in it, too?” said 
Amos. 



Roger is anxious to explain 


“ But how did you come to find 
out about it?” Jerry asked eagerly. 

“Well, I probably wouldn’t 
have understood what I did find 
out if 1 hadn't heard titbits of 
gossip and rumours while I was 
looking for a ship in Azerjon.” 
Roger paused for a moment, then 
went on: 

“I expect you know Ethiania 
has heaps of oil and sends a lot 
“of it to us. I heard that the Regent 
was soon going to step down in 
favour of Prince Birana, but it 
seems there are a lot of schemers 
around and they want to put in 
Birana’s cousin so that contracts 
can be changed and oil sent to 
other countries for bigger profits. 
As far as I could gather, the 
cousin was something of a corrupt 
character. That’s the gist of things 
as I got it, though I didn’t take 
much interest in the stories at the 
time.” 

Operation Cork 

“It’s true enough,” Amos 
agreed. “I know the country is 
full of intrigue.” He looked sym¬ 
pathetically at Roger. “But how 
did you come to find out the 
Mojolak’s real aim?” 

“Two days ago,” Roger said, 
“when I was cleaning out Captain 
Hogart’s cabin. The weather had 
been stormy, and the morning I 
was in the cabin we were still in 
rough water. An extra heavy roll 
threw out some of the drawers in 
the captain's desk, and scattered 
their contents over the floor. 


“I started to put them back and 
had nearly finished when I noticed 
the thin file. It was marked 
Operation Cork, and as I picked 
it up the ribbon round it bToke 
open, and inside I saw what 
looked like instructions. Prince 
Birana’s name was mentioned and 
something about a rendezvous off 
the English coast. The time, I 
think, was midnight, and the date 
September the twenty-fourth.” 

“September twenty-four—why 
that’s only four days ahead!” 
exclaimed Jane in surprise. 

Under the sofa 

“I didn’t get time to see any 
more,” continued Roger hastily. 
“Someone came in and I carried 
on and finished my job. I decided 
to go back there and see what it 
was all about. I went that night, 
but the file had gone. Before I 
could get out Captain Hogart and 
Hassan came in. I hid under the 
sofa and they started discussing 
their plans. 

“From what I could make out 
the Prince was convalescing at a 
doctor’s house in the country, and 
the doctor was also in the plot. 
Only the Prince’s personal body¬ 
guard and his personal attendant 
were loyal to him, and as they 
were staying with him, they had 
to be overpowered. 

“I didn’t get all they said; I was 
almost too scared to listen, and 
then the ship’s cat gave me away. 
It fussed around me and started 
purring.” 

‘.‘Gosh!” gasped Jerry. “What 
foul rotten luck! What did they 
do to you?” 

“Locked me up and threatened 
to kill me if I made any trouble. 
I think they thought they could 
keep me quiet till their job was 
over. There wasn’t much time to 
decide how they could deal with 
me. I was shut up in the cubby 
hole in the steerage, and Chang, 
the Chinese steward, brought me 
food once a day. He helped me 
to escape late this afternoon. They 
must have'found out what he 
did.” 

Everything in their 
favour 

He paused, then continued 
anxiously. “You heard what 
they did to him. You can guess 
they won’t give up looking for 
me.” 

Amos lit’his pipe again. 

“No,” he murmured softly. 
“And they’ve everything in their 
favour. If this steward, Chang, is 
badly hurt he won’t be well 
enough to make a statement for 
perhaps some days, and by that 
time they’ll be out of the country. 
Meantime, they've got the police 
with them by accusing you of 
mutiny and the assault and rob¬ 
bery on the steward.” 

“And you can see why the 
police won’t believe me,” went on 
Roger urgently. “They’ll find out 
about what happened before—the 

Continued on page 10 


That boy J 


! 



- where does he 
get the energy ? 


He’s on the go every waking 
moment, in and out of mischief, 
bless him. His clever mother 
fortifies him against winter’s ills 
and chills — for she gives him 
haliborange every 7 day. Its pro¬ 
tective vitamins A, C and D, 
ensure straight, sturdy limbs 
and strong, healthy teeth, and 
build up resistance to infection. 
And don’t youngsters love 
their Haliborange with its fresh 
fruit flavour! 


Give them Haliborange 

every 



For teenagers and adults ask for the 
NEW HALIBORANGE TABLETS 
— to build up resistance to winter ills. 
Price a 1 so 3 I 9 

MADE BY ALLEN & HANBURYS LIMITED, LONDON 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE 

Postal Tuition can help your child to pass 
this examination 

Let your child join our long list of successes. 
ENROL NOW! DON’T DELAY! We arc the 
oldest established experts in this form of education. 
Courses to suit all ages from 81,-141 years. 

Write to the Registrar for full particulars and free Diagnostic 
Test, stating age of child and approximate date of examination. 

HOME “PREP” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

Principal: C. J. F. Dennett m.a. (Cantab.) m.r.s.t. 
(Dept. C.N. 37), College House, Howard Place, Shelton, 


B Stoke-on-Trent - 



This Brochure 

FREE 


SWING THE KILT! 

If you are Interested to a real*Scottish-made 
Kilt in clan tartan, you should send stamped, 
addressed envelope for an estimate and give 
as many details as possible. Prices £6.5.0 
for a 5-year-old child. Ladies’ £12.10.0 up 
to 27 iu. long. Fullest yardage and perfect 
Scottish craftsmanship. All hand-sewn and 
hand-pleated. 

J. MacDAVID & SON, 

KILT MAKERS, CREETOWN, SCOTLAND 


CHEMISTRY 

AVide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2}d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N.BECK & SONS 

. (Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


FREE 

STAMP 
ALBUM 

for your 

THEMATIC 
COLLECTION 

Spaces for Stamps 
with Trains, Ships, 
Animals, Flowers, 
etc. 

Doi’t Write a Letter just put your name 
and address on a piece of paper and send it 
to U3 with three 2|<L stamps. We will then 
post to you this beautiful album and -a 
selection of our World Famous Approvals. 
AVON STAMPS Dept (56/2) LOWESTOFT 




5 1 DEPOSIT 

t m AND PAY OFF —s' 
ANY ITEM 

REAL RADIO T 

DE LUXE CRYSTAL SET 
Without Q 
Earphones . 

Inc. ’phones 30/-. 

REAL RADIO RECEP¬ 
TION—NOT A TOY 
Earphones essential, i J'/fU 
Ideal for Bedrooms, v 

Invalids, private. j» & /> 
listening. Radio-1 3/ l ex tra. 
minded boys, etc.* COD 
NO ELECTRIC-1 * e xt. 

ITY, NO BAT-{ 

TERIES. Works j 
anywhere. Bakelite I 
case — unbreakable. J 
Perfect Present, 

Radio’s finest I 
value. 4’ X 2' X| 

4". Plus 1/9 P. & 

Pkg. C.O.D. extra., —^ 

MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. 



Send 4d . for coloured catalogue. Join our Xmas club . 

WNWPLAY H0US£ 

love to own. 

Can be used in 
or outdoors. 

Completely 
collapsible, 

J erected in a 
minute. Will 
~r-c~t —old 4/5 
— • kiddies. Firm 

.wood and metal 
| frame. Strong 
material cover. 

1 With, three real 
'windows and 

• front door. Stands anywhere on 
Icarpets, gardens, etc. Colourful. __ __ 

Height 4 ft. Width 3 ft. Length Carr.&Pka. 
[4 ft. Limited Qua ntity . 5llorC.O.JJ. 

.IA77 ^ET ideal fok all ages" 
Uni.!.. Ot I AMAZING VALUE & QUALITY 
—COMPLETE AS ILLUS. Made in strong 
materials by Musical Instrument Mfrs, Ideal 
with piano, radio, gramophone. Easy to play. 
Collapsible. Overall: I'9* x 1'8" X 9'. 
CNP.50), 623/7 Holloway Road, London, N.19 



price 
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1951 FESTIVAL HIGH VALUES 

These two scarce HIGH VALUE stamps are the 
first ever British Pictorial stamps and were 
issued on 3rd May, 1951, to commemorate the 
Festival of Britain. They are now OBSOLETE 
and scarce, and are rising in value rapidly 1 (They 
are usually sold for 2/9 to collectors!) Get these 
USED stamps for your collection NOW. They will 
be seiit absolutely FREE if you just ask to SEE 
our world-famous Big-Discount Approvals. Send 
2Jd. stamp for postage. There is no need to buy 
anything. We will also send you free a copy of our 
gazette. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. C.N.I2) 

Eastringtort, GO OLE, Yorks. " 


FREE! 15 Q.E. AFRICAN 

WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 

Send 2 »d. lor our Postage 
(Abroad 6d. extra) 

OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Monthly selections our speciality. 
Adult collectors catered for. IF you 
wish you may join “THE CODE 
STAMP CLUB.*’ Sub. 1/-, Approvals 
seut monthly. (Postal Sec. Est. 1807.) 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 83), Canterbury, Kent. 




FREE 

This beautifully coloured set of animals— 
squirrels, monkeys and antelopes—will be 
given free to all requesting our Approvals. 
Send 2’d. stamp. 

AVILA STAMP CO. (Dept. D), 

101 Rydens Rd., Walton-on-Thames, Surrey 


100 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (alt different) is 
offered Free to readers who send 2£d. postage 
(overseas 3id.) and ask to seo our Discount 
Approvals. (Trice tofthot/t Approvals ~ 1/- 
post free.) 

WOOLCOCK, 

Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, England 


FREE 


A superb selection of 25 Assorted 
Stamps includiug; Latest issues, Q.E.II, 
Sports. Animals and Giant Pictorials, 
offered absolutely free to all genuine 
applicants for my quality Approvals. 
Pleaso enclose 2jd stamp for postage. 
G. PARKIN (A), 

2 West bourne Grove, Lincoln 
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Sent lor 

2/6 


WIGWA! 

TENT 



Cash Price 21/-.' Post, etc. 2/6 & 

OF SUPERB “TOM-TOM" COTTON 
PROOFED FABRIC NOT MADE OF NYLON. 
Size 4'3" X 4'3", height 5'6". Built with 
collapsible poles yOu may dismantle swiftly 
and transport elsewhere. No centre polo. 
Erect anywhere, A real weatherproofed tent. 
Holds 4/5 children. -A THRILLING GIFT 
FOR ALL AGES. Send 2/6 DEP.. then 4 
mthly. payts. of 5/9. Cash 21/-. Post 2/6. 
Waterproof ground sheet iq/r if required. 


BOt/g/Bearea! 


coMHm4Pieaamr 

PEPOsrr/ 

Includes Free Hat. ■ Dress in _ 
“near to life" Davy Crockett 
flat, Jacket, Leg Dress, all with 
fringes, and an adjustable bolt. 
Our special secret—waterproofed 
material to stand Prairie'storms. 
The Hat is real Fur fabric. 
Send 2/6 for post and pack., 
if satl£, 5 mthly. payts. 4/6 
Cash 19/11. Ages 4 to 9 and 
10 to 13. STATE AGE. Davy 
CmeVpt.t, Tents 21 cost 1 'R 



iTIEADQUARTER and 0ENERAL SUPPLIES LTD 


(Dept. (CN793) 196/2tOColdharbour Lane, Loughborough June. London. 8.E.5. Open all Sat. Ip.vx. H'cd. 



SPORTS SHORTS 


gcoRiNG in two Rugby matches on 
the same day was the recent 
experience of 16-year-old Brian 
Brockhouse, of Bramley, Yorks. 

After he had scored five tries for 
West Park County Secondary 
School XV in the morning, Brian 
turned out for the Bramley Old 
Boys Rugby Union Club and 
scored a try in his side's 26—5 
■victory. 

A_J-an Cocking, another Yorkshire 
lad from Bramley, was also in 
the news recently, when he ran a 
three-miles race in 13 minutes 48 
seconds, easily the fastest time ever 
accomplished by a junior. (It is 
only a few years since Sydney 
Wooderson became the first Eng¬ 
lishman to break fourteen minutes 
for this distance.) 

Chess tournament 
for seamen 

^ few weeks ago we told of the 
Norwegian merchant ships' 
football competition, reckoned to 
be the world's biggest football 
league. Now comes news of 
further off-duty activities planned 
for Norway’s 40,000 merchant 
sailors—a world-wide chess tourna¬ 
ment. 

J^ay Lindwall, Australia’s 
greatest fast bowler of this 
century, has had many cricket balls 
presented to him to commemorate' 
outstanding feats, but his latest 
will certainly be among the most 
prized, ft is the bail with which 
he took his 200th wicket in Test 
cricket, a milestone reached at 
Karachi in the Test against 
Pakistan. 

r £hiE M.C.C. will spend the week¬ 
end at Bloemfontein, where 
they are due to meet the Orange 
Free State. Fast bowler Peter 
Heine, who took 21 wickets in last 
year's Test scries in this country, 
will lead the State’s attack. 


CHASE THE 

Continued from page 9 

jewel robbery, I mean—and think 
I’m guilty of that because I ran 
away. The only thing I can do 
now to clear myself is to find the 
Prince and his bodyguard. You 
will help, sir?” 

“The first big problem is to get 
you away from here.” Amos sup¬ 
plied the answer to Roger’s ques¬ 
tion in that definite statement. 
He glanced at Jerry. “What 
about Uncle Alec in Chelsea?” 

' “That's no good.” Jerry shook 
his head. “He’s away. Business 
tour in Scotland.” 

“I’ve got it!” exclaimed Jane in 
a sudden burst of excitement. 
“The Maridella! Uncle Alec’s 
yacht. She’s lying at Eastfleet. 
We could take Roger there. No 
one would know him and he could 
hide aboard till you got back with 
the Mirelda.” 

“That’s a super idea,” confirmed 
Jerry. “There’d be no one to 
interfere while we worked out a 
plan of action. And we could do 
that as soon as we got the barge 
back to Eastfleet.” 

Amos nodded, tapping his teeth 


'J'esi Balogun came to this coun¬ 
try from Nigeria for a five- 
year course at the London School 
of Printing, and as he had played 
at centre-forward in his country’s 
soccer team in Lagos, he was in¬ 
vited for a trial with Queen's Park 
Rangers. After only a few games 
with the London club’s reserves, he 
was promoted to the first team, 
where he is becoming a great 
favourite with the fans. 


Beaker balance 



To ensure perfect balance, Judy 
Grinliam swims with a beaker on 
her head while training in London. 
Judy will represent Britain in the 
100 metres back-stroke event at 
Melbourne. 

JJefore they left for Melbourne, 
two of our women athletes 
were honoured by the Women's 
A.A.A. Mrs. June Paul, who set 
up new English native records for 
100 and 220 yards during the slim¬ 
mer, has been awarded the Lord 
Hawke Trophy as the best woman 
athlete of the year. Mrs. Suzanne 
Allday, vice-captain of the British 
Olympics team, received the Lacly 
Reed Trophy for the best British 
field events performance of the 
year. Mrs. Allday. the national 
shot-putt and discus, title holder, 
beat English records nine times. 


CONWAYS 

with the stem of his pipe, and 
frowning hard. 

“You could go down tonight by 
train,” he said slowly. “I’ve told 
LeGebe you two are leaving, so it 
won’t arouse suspicion. But that 
presents another problem. Roger 
daren’t show himself on deck or 
on the wharf now. How are we 
going to get him to the train?” 

A gloomy silence followed the 
skipper’s obvious question. It 
seemed insoluble. Each anxious 
brow was furrowed in thought. 
Jerry gazed vacantly round the 
cabin before his eyes turned on the 
small attache case Amos used for 
his papers. He glanced suddenly at 
Roger. 

“I think I know how,” he 
announced suddenly. “Roger’s 
not very big. Jane and I could 
carry him.” 

His three companions stared at 
him incredulously. 

“Carry him?” Amos echoed. 
“How?” 

Jerry stood up. He was grinning 
confidently. 

“In my old sea chest,” he said. 

To be continued 
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PSEUDO-CHEMICAL PLANT LIFE 

Try these simple experiments to produce 
weird and fascinating growths at home. 
Full instructions and complete trial kit. 

2/6 post free, 

Chemicals aud apparatus for Students, 
experiments also supplied. 

OMICRON PRODUCTS (Sales Dept.), 
17 Whitehead Street, Aston, BIRMINGHAM 6 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


MACAW’S BID FOR FREEDOM 


11 


Farewell to a fine 
old ship 



II.M.S. Conway in her days as a training ship 


^•Tor a Zoo bird to release another 
from captivity must be 
almost unique. Yet this happened 
the other day at the London Zoo’s 
Tunnel Bar aviary, home of a 
number of macaws, cockatoos, and 
parakeets. One of the macaws 
began biting through the link 
wiring that encloses this aviary, 
cutting several wires and twisting 
the ends to make a fair-sized hole. 

“The bird may have hoped to 
make a hole big enough for it to 
pass its body through,” an official 
told me. “Certainly the opening 
was big enough to let out one of 
its smaller companions—a green 
parakeet. 

“Fortunately the parakeet did 
not make the most of its oppor¬ 
tunity, for it sat on a nearby rail 
and was soon caught by keepers. 
Meanwhile, wirers have been'busy 
making repairs, and we have 
moved the macaw back to its 
original quarters, the parrot house. 

PREPARING FOR WINTER 

The menagerie’s collection of 
Greek tortoises—15 in all—are 
now being “vetted ” prior to being 
placed in the hibernation chamber 
for the winter. And one curious 
point is emerging. Nearly all the 
tortoises seem thinner than usual. 

Various reasons are being put 
forward, the most likely one being 
our wet summer. The tortoises 
spend the summer months in an 
outdoor enclosure. But they do 
not like the wet, and when it rains 


they tend to draw in their heads 
and drop off to sleep. The result 
is that they have not been feeding 
normally. 

After being cleaned and fed, 
they will be put among straw in 
the special frost-proof hibernation 
chamber, where they will remain 
undisturbed until Spring. 

Officials, however, are a little 
anxious about them. “During its 
winter sleep a tortoise lives on the 
fat it has been able to accumulate 
during the summer,” explained an 
official, “and if it begins hibernat¬ 
ing in a state of under-nourish¬ 
ment, its prospects of survival are 
not as good as they might other¬ 
wise be.” 

DICKSI OUT OF DANGER 

The Zoo’s bulkiest patient, the 
2|-ton African elephant Dicksi, 
who was recently on the sick list 
with a kidney chill, is now con¬ 
sidered out of danger. But doctors 
are taking no chances, and have 
prescribed' a special course of 
“after-treatment.” 

“We had a few anxious days 
with Dicksi,” said Mr. Oliver 
Jones, the Society’s veterinary sur¬ 
geon. “But by keeping her warm, 
giving her medicine in her drinking 
water and pills in her food, she has 
pulled round nicely. 

“The most difficult job was to 
get her to take the pills. Although 
these were quite small, Dicksi was 
very clever at picking them out and 


ejecting them. In the end we put 
the pills —20 each morning and 20 
in the afternoon—in honey sand¬ 
wiches. Luckily, the taste of the 
honey masked that of the pills. 

. “Dicksi is now much better, but 
we think her recovery will be has¬ 
tened by after-treatment. So we 
have a thermo-controlled unit in¬ 
stalled over her stall. This is 
switched on from time to time and 
blows hot air on to her body. 
Dicksi thoroughly approves of this, 
possibly because it reminds her of 
her early life in Kenya, where she 
came from just after the war." 

ROYAL BLUE LOBSTER 

One of the handsomest lobsters 
seen at the Zoo aquarium since 
pre-war days has been put on ex¬ 
hibition. It is a “royal blue,” a 
very rare colour, and is plainly a 
youngish specimen, as it weighs 
under 1 lb. The lobster was 
caught off Sheringham, Norfolk, 
by a local fisherman. 

“Lobsters are subject to a wide 
range of colouring,” an official 
told me. “The normal hue is 
bluish-black, but many freaks 
occur, including heliotrope, yel¬ 
low, greenish, albino, and even 
scarlet. As a rule, deep-water 
specimens tend to be darker than 
those taken inshore. Royal blues, 
however, are probably the loveliest 
of the lot. They are also among 
the rarest. It is seldom that more 
than one or two are taken within 
50 years.” Craven Hill 


The fine old training ship Con¬ 
way is at last in the hands of the 
ship-breakers. 

Originally H.M.S. Nile, the 
vessel was launched at Plymouth 
in 1839 at a cost of £86,000. She 
had 92 guns, and saw active ser¬ 
vice in the Baltic with a part of the 
fleet during the Crimean War. She 
was flagship in the West Indies in 
1859-1864. 

In 1875 the Royal Navy lent 
her for Training Ship services, and 
in that year she came to the Mer¬ 
sey and took up permanent 
anchorage, being renamed the 
Conway after a previous training 
l ship which she replaced. Genera¬ 


tions of cadets training to become 
officers in the Royal Navy and 
Merchant Navy have known her. 

During the war the ConWay was 
moved to North Wales for security. 
In 1953 it was decided to bring her 
back to Birkenhead for a refit, and 
it was during the journey through 
the Menai Straits that disaster 
befell. Though in charge of a 
powerful tug she grounded. All 
efforts to refloat her failed, and the 
grand old craft quickly became a 
total wreck. 

From that time she has lain 
ashore in Menai Straits, a sight of 
interest to visitors, till a few weeks 
ago when ship-breakers arrived. 



Hercules 


The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 


from £1 deposit 


THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD., ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 


A (0} COMPANY 


look at Davids new Hercules 

.... its terrific! 


Gosh! 


L OOK at the smashing colours 
and mechanical perfection— 
it’s The Finest Bicycle Built To-day. 
Specially designed for people who 
are going places. Remember, 
Hercules has been proved in action 
on the road in all leading National 
and Continental road races. See 
your Hercules 7-Star dealer to-day 
or write for free “Wonder Wheels” 
catalogue. 

'fcSTAND 55 CYCLE SHOW 
EARL’S COURT, LONDON. NOV. 10-17 


Cycling 2,800 Miles 
over the ALPS8PYRENEES 

Hercules finished successfully in the 
world’s greatest, toughest road cycle 
race—the 1955 Tour de France— 
2,800 gruelling miles over Alpine 
and Pyrenean passes without a 
single mechanical failuie. 


“COURIER” 

Frame : 19 in., 21 in. and 23 in. Wheels : 26 in x fj in. 
Tyres : Dunlop Sports. Handlebar : All Rounder Bend 
on Adjustable Stem. Standard Black Enamel or Carmine 
Red.or Lincoln Green. Standard Black Enamel, Cash 
Price £15 85 . 6d. Colour finishes, including Dark Tan 
Equipment, £15 15s. 0 d. Hercules 3-speed Hub extra. 

“ HARLEQUIN ” 

UPRIGHT FRAME 21 in. and 23 in. Wheels : 27 in. 
Tyres: Dunlop Speed. Finish: Lincoln Green or Flamboyant 
Blue with decorative" Harlequin" transfers. Cash Price: 
£15 16s. 6 d. Hercules 3-speed Hub with Her-cu-matic 
Handlebar control or Benelux 3-spced extra £2 5s. 10c/. 
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GOOD REASON 

'J'he class had been having a 
lesson on the feeding habits of 
animals. 

“Why would a feed of bacon 
and eggs be no good fora horse?” 
asked teacher. 

“Please, sir, because a horse 
can't use a knife and fork.” 

SPOT THE . . . 

marble galls clustering on a 
branch of oak. These hard brown 
objects are the work of the larva 
of a gall-fly. (Another member of 
the same 
family pro¬ 
duces the oak- 
apple.) If you 
cut one of 
these galls in 
two when it is 
green and un¬ 
ripe, you will 
find it con¬ 
tains a soli¬ 
tary larva or 
grub. Once the leaves have 
dropped from the trees, these galls, 
become very conspicuous’. They 
have turned from green to brown, 
and an examination will perhaps 
reveal a tiny hole where the little 
lodger made his exit. 

Sometimes, however, you will 
find that a large piece has been 
torn away. This means that a 
bird, most likely a titmouse, has 
eaten the grub. . .' . 

AUTUMN WOOD 

[ went with Mother to the wood, 

• And there it was yve found 
A browny carpet made of leaves 
All lying on the ground. 

Then Mother told me that the trees 
Had worn their dresses out, 

And so they shook themselves and 
threw 

The withered leaves about. 

But later on the little birds 
For very joy would sing, 

To see the trees all dressed anew 
In bright green frocks of Spring! 



RIDING HIGH 

“Will you come with me. 

Moon in the sky?” 

Said Evening Wind, as he 
Rollicked by. 

“With a bridle of stars, 

A cloud astride. 

Both together, we’ll 
Take a ride. 

We'll take a ride 

With the world in our track, 

And the rivers and seas 
Upon its back. 

You’ll turn to silver, 

And I will stir 
The forests that lie 
A-bustling there. 

And when, we’re weary 
Of galloping, 

We’ll loosen the cloud 
Of it’s starry string. 

You will go your way 
And I’ll go mine, 

I, with my bluster, 

And you, your shine.” 

THE LAST QUESTION 
“N°w don't ask me . anything 
else tonight,” said Daddy. 
“Remember, curiosity killed the 
cat.” 

“Daddy, what was it the cat 
wanted to know?” 

LET'S HAVE A GAME 


JACKO AM) COMPANY GET LOST 



Jacko, Clump, and Baby had been out for the afternoon and on the way 
home got caught in a fog. But Jacko borrowed an old lantern from a farm 
and began to lead the way home at a smart pace, until he bumped 
right into something big. It was Constable Monkeyman. And he soon 
told them the best way to get home—take a little more care! 



CATCII YOUR FRIENDS 
\ sk your, friends if they can 
take one from six and leave 
twenty. 

You solve the mystery by 
writing the word “scored,” which 
has, of course, six letters. Then 
cross out the last letter, leaving the 
■ word “score.” 

' 1 WONDER 

When I have watered all my 
seeds 

, And waited till they’ve grown, 

; Why do I find so many weeds 
Which I have never sown? 

I wonder why the swallow 
Lays her eggs up near the thatch; 
If they were only on the ground 
Then I could watch them hatch. 

I wonder why the Moon s(lines 
bright 

When I’m asleep in bed. 

And why do rosy apples grow 
So far above my. head? t 

I wonder—how l wonder 
If you were just my size. 

Would you be wondering these 
things 

While I was big and wise? 


MIXED BIRDS 

r I'RY to find six birds by re-arrang¬ 
ing the letters below: 

NICE PAL. 

ROB LAWN. 

GIANT RAMP. 

NO CALF. 

A RUGGER BID. 

WAIT, GAL. 


PICK A LETTER 
Jf you take one letter out of each 
of these Christian names and 
write it down, you willhave the 
name of a well-known make of 
motor-car. The names arc in the 
right order: Brian, Olive, Elsie, 
Philip, Susan, Edgar, Donald, 
Wendy, Carol, Derek. 



■you all know the names of these animals, but do you know the names 
1 of their young ? You will get some clues by fitting the easy names 
into the crossword. For instance, ID (down) is kitten. 


INDOOR games 
find the names of . six 
different indoor games put 

consonants in place of the crosses 

and vowels in place of the dashes. 

Certain letters are provided. 

X — R X X 
XX—XG— 

X X — S X 

X — X—N-X 

X — L X-R XX 

XR-- G X X X 

WHAT AM I? 

M Y first is with music, not sing¬ 
ing, found; 

My next’s in the country, down on 
the ground. 

My third is with mutton and tur¬ 
nips to eat; 

And my fourth is in hay and also 
iil wheat. 

My fifth both in orange and 
lemon’s in view; 

And my last is in squares and 
circles, too. 

My whole is a little child’s 
dearest friend, 

For ever and ever, world without 
end. 

The answers to these pozzies are 
given in column 5 


In 



OTHER WORLDS 
the evening Mars is in the 
soulh and Saturn is in the 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
and Jupiter are 
in . the south¬ 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear at 7.30 
p.m. on Saturday, November 10. 

DEAR ANCESTOR 
“1'his,” said the new house- 
owner, pointing to an oil 
portrait, “is one of my ances- 
tors.” 

“Yes,” replied his visitor, “he 
was very nearly mine. I bid tip 
to £30 -for that picture, but 
couldn’t afford more.” 
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PARTY GAME 

If you want a quiet, talking 
game, try a “chain.” The 
first player names a /lon er, and the 
second player names one that 
begins with the final letter of the 
one just meniioned. Thus; if John 
said “bluebell,” Mary might say 
“lavender.” This continues until 
each player has failed three times; 
the last one left being the winner. 
All must listen carefully, for a 
name must not be repeated. 

When your flower chain comes 
to an end, try the same game with 
towns, toys, or other objects. 

COMMON SENSE 
£AID old Badger: “1 don’t like 
the rain, \ 

Or the frost, or the snow, so it’s 
plain 

I must stay in my sett, ■ 

Where it’s warm and not wet, 

Until Spring time comes round 
once again." 


QUIZ CORNER ANSWERS 

1. Southend, where an electric railway runs 
from end to end (one mile and 608 yards). 

2. The cushag, or ragwort. 

3. A glazier. ' 

4. Antique. 

5. A metal found in China, U.S.A., and Yugo¬ 
slavia. Used for making printers’ type. 

6. Calligraphy. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Queer birds. Pelican, barn owl, ptarmigan, 
falcon, Budgerigar, wagtail 
Pick a letter. K 0 Hs LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
Boyce 

The little ones. 

Across—kid, calf, 
cub, joev. Down— 
kitten, lamb, foal, 
pup 

Indoor games. Darts, 
bridge, clicss, 
dominoes, billiards, 
draughts 

What am I ? Mother 
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B uild real models 
with MINIBRIX 
this Christmas! 


You can build this model and 
many more, all true to life. It’s 
easy with MINIBRIX—the all 
rubber interlocking building bricks. 
Educational, unbreakable and hygienic—ask 
Mummy and Daddy to remember this ideal con¬ 
structional toy for Christmas and all the year round. 

Obtainable from Toy shops and Departmental Stores, 
including Army & Navy Stores y Bentalls, Branches of Binns 
Ltd., Gamages, Harrods, Hamleys } Jenners, Kendal Milne, 
Selfridgesy etc. MINIBRIX is available in sets from Junior, 
i to 7 . Any set in the series can be enlarged by Accessory Sets 
or spare parts. 




PREMO RUBBER CO. LTD., PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 














































